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Preparing Land for Corn. 

As planting time is close at hand, and farmers are now 
preparing land for corn, we desire once more, very briefly 
tourgeour readers to bestow more care and labor on this, 
our great staple crop, than ever before, especially to plow 
deeper, soas to-enable the crop to endure drought, and 
draw its nourishment from a greater depth—and then if 
a little extra manure is also applied, closer planting than 
usual may be practised, and from 60 to 70 bushels per 
acre may be obtained, where there would be only 40 or 
50 bushels by the usual method of shallow plowing and 
scant manuring. jVe have given many facts in proof of 
these assertions during the past four years, and many 
more could be given. 





Culture of Potatoes. 

Few subjects are of more practical importance to farm- 
ers at'the present time than what relates to the culture of 
the potatoe crop. We have on hand quite a number of 
communications on this subject, but we do not discover 
much in them that has not been given to our readers dur- 
ing the past year or two. Some suggestions, however, 
may be of servi¢e justiat this time--especially the results 


of successful experience. 
Mr. Daniel Wilkins, of Butler county, writes, that he 


is very successful in growing potatoes. He prepares his 
land im the fall--choosing sward ground if it cam well be 
had, and plowing thoroughly so as to secure the amelio- 
rating effects of the winter, and rhereby have it fit for 
furrowing out and planting early inspring. He is care- 
ful to have his rows a sufficient distance apart, say 3 or 
| 34 feet—and as near north and south as possible, so as to 
jafford the topsplenty of sun and air. “Next he is partic- 
ular in the selection of seed—choosing large or good siz- 
ed potatoes with few eyes—and cutting off each end, as 
worthless, only planting the middle portion. (We don’t 
know how much advantage this may be, but many farm- 
ers and gardeners adopt the plan). Indropping the seed 
in the furrows, he drops one piece ina i rom 15 to 
18 inches apart, then covers with ahand hoe, After cul- 
ture consists of simply keeping the ground mellow and 
free from weed—he does not hill up the potatoes any 
more than is naturally done by going between the rows 
wieh a small plow. No further tillage is given after the 
plants negin to blossom. 

M, Quonam Esa., of Guernsey county, says he plant- 
eda lot of 28 rods with potatoes last spring—pre- 
pated the land (which has been long in tillage) last week 
in Mar@h, and planted first week in April; worked the 
the crop with cultivator as soon as plants ap »and 
once every eight or ten days afterwards till the middle 
of June—keeping the surface stirred and mellow. Dug 
the po’ the last of Angust—would have dug 3 weeks 
sooner, but for extremely dry weather during. August. 
The vidid was 70 bushels, from the 28 rods, or at the rate 
of. 420 bushels per acre. The cost of culture was not 
greuter than for a good crop of corn, except the seed and 
planting. He thinks early planting (on geod ‘soil, well 
prepared) with good tillage so as to secure early growth, 
then digging as soon as matured, will be found the best 
means of growing potatoes so as.to avoid the rot. 


Mr. C, L. Borr, of Stark co., writes: What do you 
think of planting potatoes in the fall? My step-father 
has a piéée of ground which in *47 was planted with po- 
tatoes.. Lest year he planted it with corn, and some 
dozen. or'two of potateé%plants, of the meshannock ane 
riety, @ame-up from roots left in the ground the fall pre- 
vions; ‘they grew finely, were hoed with the corm, and in 
the fall the product of these hills was free {rpm the rot, 
while others nearly all rotted. 
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The Wheat Crop and-its Culture, 
BY. 8. KEENER. 
.”. Mervitiz Grove, Champaign Co. 0., 


Nov, 29, 1848. 
M. B. Barenam, Esa. 


Sec.’y. of the O. S. B. of Agriculture: 

Dear Sin—Your Circular has been lying on my table 
for several weeks, during the greater part of which time 
I have been from home; consequently have not had suf- 
ficient leisure to collect and furnish the information de- 
sired: besides, being informed that one of my neighbors 
was engaged in supplying the information called for in 
your circular, I have thought that by confining my re- 
marks to one branch of the subject, the information in 
regard to it, would be more full and satisfactory, than if 

“I were to divide the little leisure at my disposal, among a 
variety of subjects. I shall therefore confine my remarks 
to the article of wheat, the leading article of export from 
this county. 

That the farmers of Ohio do not bestow as much la- 
bor and expense, in preparing their ground for wheat, as 
is common east of the Alleghenies, is a fact too notori- 
ous to need particular notice. 

There are in this country, very few, if any farmers 
who manure their lands regularly; and perhaps it would 
be difficult to find a single individual, who makes it a bu- 
sinegs to attend to his barn yard with a view to the accu- 
mulation and preservation of manure. In consequence 
of this general neglect, our wheat crop is grown under 
great disadvantages, and the average yield, much less 
than it ought to be. It is very common among our farm- 
ers to take several crops of wheat in succession off of 
the same land. I know of several instances, where four 
crops have followed in succession, and one, where the 
6th crop was taken off this summer. This practice of 
stubbling, I am happy to say, is growing out of favor, it 
being found greatly to promote the growth of chess, 
cockle and other noxious weeds, consequently greatly 
lessening the crop. The practice of seeding among the 
standing corn, is becoming more and more common, and 
as far as my observation extends, with as much advan- 
tage as on a clover sod broken up immediately before 
seeding: the grain is usually ploughed in with double 
shovels. Another labor saving mode of seeding is to cut 
the corn, and shock it, in the usual way, except that the 
shock rows are placed farther apart—then sow und har- 
row in; this mode has not been in use long enough to 
enable me to speak favorably of it. 

Having thus hastily given you a glance at our careless 
habits, I will proceed to give you an account of the av- 
erage yield per acre, which, perhaps, I can give, with a 
tolerable approach to accuracy, as | not only keep an ac- 
count with my wheat crops every year, but 1 also keep 
atolerably fair running account with the crops of my 
neighbors, which I come at by personal observation, in- 
formation derived from the owners of thrashing ma- 
chines, and from my neighbors themselves. 

From these sources, I am enabled to state the average 

Id of this county, for the past four or five years, at 13 
ushels peracre. The average of this year—47-48, will 
be a shade higher; I put it at 14 bushels per acre. 

To corroborate my statement of average, I give you a 
transcript from my Ledger, of my wheat ‘crops for the 
past four years, as follows: 
Years- Acres. 

1843-44 126 
1814-45 86 
1845-46 110 1625 
1846-47 110 1185. « 

1847-48 Not yet ascertained. 


Yield. 
1757 bu’s. 
1333 « 


Av’'g: per acre. 
14 bu’s 
16 6=« 

164 “ 
103 “ 


4.56} 


_— 


14 3-16 


Fly, very 
destructive. 


Average for 4 years 


Thus you see that the average of 4 years gives me 14 
bushels and 6 quarts per acre. °° 
I might here remark, that one half of my seeding, for 


the past four yéars, has been on clover sod, the other half 
on wheat stubble, and corn ground, ploughed in with 
double shovels, among the standing corn.’ 

Of the crops of 44-45, and 45-46, one half~ at least 
was on stirred fallow, part of which being slightly ma- 
nured, yielded from-22 to 25 bushels per acre. y ex- 
perience and observation, go to show a gain of two to 
three bushels per acre in favor of stirred fallow, over sod 
ground ploughed immediately before seeding: and fur- 
ther; where the ground has been liberally manured, with 
stable or barn yard manure, well rotted, the grain on the 
stirred fallow, thus treated, will be from seven to nine 
bushels per acre, more than the stirred fallow, without 
the manure. 

In this connection I will mention one fact, worthy of 
notice, viz: that our best wheat lands are those that have 
been longest under cultivation, and nearly run down.— 
These lands, when restored by liberal treatment, with 
clover manure, and a few years rest, uniformly yield from 
five to eight bushels more to the acre than lands, similarly 
treated, that have been recently brought under the 
plough. On the latter, the growth of straw is very rank, 
the heads imperfectly filled, and the grain shriveled; on 
the former, the straw is comparatively short, heads full, 
the berry plump, well filled and heavy. 

In regard to the cost of raising wheat, it varies but 
little one year with another. In very dry seasons, we 
cannot plough as much in a given time, as when the 
ground is in good order; and the wear and tear of ploughs 
and horseflesh, is greater. Some seasons we have to 
handle one third more straw, for the same quantity of 
grain, which of course adds something to the expense of 
the crop. It is frequently varied a little, either way, 
by the cost of seed wheat, but from a careful account 
kept with my wheat crop, for several years, I make the 
cost per acre $5 60 as follows: 
Ploughing 
Seed wheat and sowing (14 bushel to the 

WG ec iigheccospeteses Podevees te $1 05 
Laying out and harrowing, or plowing in 
Cutting and putting in shock and board 

of hands 
Hauling in or housing and stacking .... 
Thrashing, ricking straws and cleaning 

A EN Sarre oe 
Hauling té' market, not over 5 miles ... 


90 per acre, 


Cost per acre 


The cost per bushel, can be readily ascertained, by di- 
viding the cost per acre, by the yield per acre, thus, sup- 
pose the yield per acre to be eight bushels. 

Yield per acre. Cost per acre. 
Divide 8 Bushels into $5 60 
10 g 5 60 


12 


cost per bushel. 


Pe 


So that the thrifty husbandman, who raises 50 bushels 
per acre, does it at a cost varying but little from 114 
cents per bushel; the additional cost would be in hand- 
ling more straw, thrashing out, and hauling to market 
more giain; and I might add, what would be necessary 
to such a result, preparing and haulitig out manure; for 
[have never known an instance in this county, where 
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more than 18 bushels to the acre have been raised with- 
out it. Manure, therefore, should be charged to the 
crop, when used, unless the straw be considered of equiv- 
alent value. The straw I put against the interest on the 
cost of land, though perhaps it would cover both items if 
properly cared for. 

I have made several approximate estimates of the ag- 
gregate amount of wheat raised in this country. I do 
not pretend that any of them are precisely accurate; I 
however believe them to be as near the amount as can 
well be ascertained, without a more precise knowledge 
of the number of acres under wheat culture. 

The Auditor’s Reports show the number of acres in 
this county to be 260,000; assuming every 14th acre to 
be in wheat, will give 19,000 acres, which at an average 
yield of 14 bushels per acre, will give us 206,000 bush- 
els. 

In Urbana township, the township in which I live, 
there are 60C voters, of these, 70 are farmers, which 
gives to agriculture about every 8th voter; the county 
seat being in this township, makes the proportion of far- 
mers, to the voters less than in most of the other town- 
ships in the county. Taking thea Urbana township as a 
basis, and averaging her 70 farmers at 350 bushels each, 
it gives 24,500 bushels; deduct her 600 voters from the 
county vote, say 3,700, and we have: left 3,100 voters, 
which amount, divided by 5, will give 620 farmers, for 
the remaining eleven townships, average them at 350 
bushels each, and we have 217, bushels, to which add 
the yield of Urbana towdship, 24,500, and we have the 
aggregate of 241,500 bushels. 

By assuming every fifth voter in the county to bea 
wheat grower, we have 740 farmers, average them at 350 
bushels, and the amount is 259,000 bushels. 

Since the completion of the railroad from the Lake to 
Cincinnati, the farmers of this county have a ready mar- 
ket for their wheat, within the limits of the county; and 
as prices have been remunerating this season, most of 
them have sold. 

1 learn that the wheat merchants at Urbana, and West 
Liberty, have received from this county about 75,000 
bushels of wheat this fall—add to this 96,000 bushels for 
12flouring mills, and we have 171,000 bushels disposed of 
up to this time. From the best information within my 
reach two thirds of the crop is in market, leaving in the 
hands of the farmers 85,000 bushels. If this estimate be 
correct, it will make the aggregate yield of Champaign 
county, this year, about 255,000 bushels, which very 
nearly coincides with the other estimates, and which 1 
believe to be very near the true amount.—Rep. O. S. 
Board of Ag. 


Remarkable Cow and Large Crops. 


The following extracts are from the report of the 
Hamilton County Ag. Soc. for the past year: We 
shall take some pains to see the cow referred to, the 
next time we visit Cincinnati. 


PREMIUM FOR BEST COW FOR BUTTER. 
To the Hamilton County Agricultural Society: 

A statement of bitter made from one cow in 28 con- 
secutive days, and is offered to the society for its premi- 
um on the cow that would make the most butter in ten 
consecutive days—the property of E. R. Glenn—com- 
mencing May 29th, A. D. 1848. 

Ist week of trial, 12 Ibs. 8 oz. 
ye « 15 Ibs. 10 oz. 
3d «16 Ibs. 2 oz. 
4th «“ 16 Ibs. 10 oz. § —32} Ibs. 





N.B. The 3d and fourth weeks are offered to the socie~ 
for its premium, being 32 pounds and 12 ounces of but- 
ter in 14 consecutive days, making 2 pounds and 5 oun- 


ment of butter, made by herself from one cow, is true, 
as she verily believes, from personal knowledge. 
JANE GLENN. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this day of 
September 1848. Jonn Crank, Justice of the Peace. 


Manner of Feeding.—Pastured on clover and timothy 
pasture, slopped with about one gallon of ground corn 
and barley meal night and morning, and from 5 to 10 
ears of corn per day when she would eat them. 

EDMUND R. GLENN. 


Best Mitcu Cow. 
To the Hamilton County Agricultural Society: 


A statement of milk given by one cow in ten conse- 
cutive days, the property of E.R. Glenn, and is offered... 
to the seciety for its premium on milk cows. 

Commencing June 7, A. D. 1848, and ending with the 
16th of June, 1848. Making 80 gallons and 1 quart of 
milk. (Sworn to, before Jno. Clark, J. P.) 


Manner of Feeding.—Pastured in clover and timothy 
pasture, and slopped with about one gallon of ground 
corn and barley meal, night and morning. 

Said cow is now giving six gallons per day, and it is 
over four months since calving. Averaging at 7 gallons 
per day, will make in 4 months, 840 gallons, And we 
have made two pounds of butter per day, from said cow. 

EDMUND R. GLENN. 


Corn Crop. 


I hereby certify that I planted one acre of ground in 
yellow corn, last spring, on my farm eight miles from 
Cincinnati, on the Lebanon turnpike; description of the 
ground and culture, as follows: 

The down barley and stubble coated the ground abun- 
dantly. Ploughed all under last fall: planted the corn in 
April; the furrows three and a half feet apart, north and 
south; the stalks in the furrows from eight to ten inches 
apart. Gathered the corn the first of November, inst.; 
placed itin a loft twelve feet from the ground. It remain- 
ed there until the 14th inst., then measured in a barrel, 
and one barrel shelled, in the presence of a number of 
witnesses; there being ninety-one barrels; the shelled 
corn of one barrel weighing ninety-eight pounds—mak- 
ing one hundred and fifty-nine bushels and fourteen 
pounds, that grew on, and was taken off, said acre, and at 
an expense of twelve dollars the acre. 

Nov. 15, 1848. JOHN CLARK. 
Wuear Crop. 


Mr. Lewis Morse was awarded a premium for one acre 
and one third of wheat producing 48 bushelsyor 36 bush- 
els per aere. Regular certificates and affidavit are given, 
but omitted here. 

Soil and Culiure—Soil a dark clay loom on yellow 
clay subsoil, called second bottom. Previous crop corn, 
cut up and shocked; the ground plowed once, and har- 
rowed twice. Some manure was applied to part of the 
ground fn the spring, before planting the corn. The 
wheat was of the Black Rock variety. 


Cost of Culture, &c. 
Two bushelsof seed ...........0-+.4. $2 


00 
Plowing and harrowing ground ........... 1 50 
Harvesting, thrashing aud marketing....... 5 00 

33 


Rent of land at $4 per acre .............. 5 
—$13 83 
Cr. 
By 48 bushels wheat, at 75 cents .......... $36 00 
Profit'on 13 acres ®.. 2d ciccccseee ceeds $22 17 


Barity Crop. 


Mr. Lewis Morse Wwasgalso awarded a premium fora 
crop of barley—one yielding 55 bushels and 10 





ces per day—or in 10 consecutive days, 23 pounds. 
State of Ohio, Hamilton county ss. 

Personally appeared before me, the undersigned, Mrs. 
Jane Glenn, who made solemn oath that the above state- 


pounds, as shown by affidavits, and the certificate of the 
purchaser. ; 


¥ se 
Soil and Culture-—Soil same as the wheat crop; in 





clover for two years previous. 
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Plowed once, and harrowed twice 

Seed, 24 bushels ....... ébtin iv dthe moore 1 
Harvesting, marketing and thrashing 

Rent of ground ......«- Bie be cb cece ee oe 4 00 


Cr. 
By 55-10 bushels barley, at 50 cents 


Profit on one acre 


—gl2 75 | 


the top. Weeks’ Inclined Plane and all other such con- 
trivances do not only partially remedy the evils intended, 
and a hive of. the above description is easily made—con- 
venient for hiving—stands well on a plank or stand—is 
easily turned up for examination, and on the whole just 
as good as any of the rare patents. out—i. e. in my 


$27 60 opinion. If painted, it should be some light color. Stands 


| for single rows of hives with a good roof are preferable 


$14 85 to bee houses, because they allow free access on all sides, 


land free circulation of air. All of my acquaintances 
who have built bee houses have lost their whole stocks. 


A premium to Edmund R. Glenn, for one acre of tim-| [f thieves render a house absolutely necessary, let there 


othy hay, yielding 3 tons and 250 pounds, as shown by 
affidavits and the weigh-masters certificates. 


Statement.—Limestone clay soil—subsoil yellow clay 
—has been mown for six years previous; was top dressed 
with manure last fall, about 10 two-horse wagon loads to 


the acre. 


Expense of mowing 

Curing and putting in barn 

Marketing and weighing 

Ten loads manure eee 

Rent ‘eftand . 2600.0. Sssesds ond 4 00 


By 3¢ tons hay sold for 





Bees and Bee Management. 


Frienp Batenam:—lIn your paper of Feb. 15th, you de- 
sired some one who had been successful in managing bees 


to write how it was done. I claim success, though per- 


haps not as successful as some others. Of the degree of 
ropose to 
inform you, and through you (should you deem it of 


success, and the manner it has been done, I 


sufficient importance) your numerous readers, 
It is said, every one has his hobby. Some raise excel- 


lent horses; others cattle—some excel in orchards, some 
Says our yankee proverb, “if one wants fine 


io grain. 
stock, he must stay by them and look at them while they 


eat,’’—in other words, he must take pleasure in being 


with them and cariag for them; and this is undoubtedly 
the secret of the luck of some and the want of it in oth- 
ers in bee management. 


can place a swarm of bees in his hive or garret and have 


nothing to do but go and cut ont a plate of fine white 
honey inthe comb whenever he pleases; no sir, Ifke eve- 
ry other good thing given us by our benificent Creator, 


by diligence we are to obtain and enjoy it. 


leommenced, some thirty years ago, when a lad, by 
hunting a,swarm in the woods and bringing it home Ail 
are the product of this one swarm. There is uo other 
animal or insect whose society and presence I so much 
enjoys, It is a pleasure to attend to them—hear their 
busy ham—watch their industry, order and economy— 


smell their fragrant thyme, and share with them the lus- 
cious fruits of our joint industry and care. 
about 60 or 70 swarms now, and might easil 
namber weré there sufficient pasturage. ‘Man 
neighbors also keep them, anc there is frequent 
of material for them.. Still I judge my ave 
of honey is about 500 or 600 lbs., and 40 or 50 Ibs. bees- 
wax. I know of many locations more favorable. 

The following directions comprise my system of prac- 


tice : Hives should be well made of 14 inch boards—they 


will not do so well in thinner boards. There are man 
patents, and I have bought and tried several, and inven 

some myself. Almost an 
none that I have seen will do withont. 


chamber to insert slides-or bo 
through the floor to cor 
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You will perceive at once, I 
do not,expect to reveal a secret by which an idle loafer 


1 winter 
double the 

of 
owtnt 


product 


hive will do with care, and 
I prefer a hive 
two feet long, one foot square@nside—6 inches for a 
two 14 inch Holes 
nd with the same sized hole 
in the slide—the lower 18 inches for the residence of the 
bees—at least 4 cross‘sticks to rest the comb on—door 4 
inch by 4 inches, and 4 inch hole for ventilation near 


be openings to permit a free circulation of air at all 
times. Plenty of shade trees at hand for swarms to ulight 
on, are indispensable; with such conveniencies not one 
in fifty will aitempt to leave. 

The sup should never shine direct on a hive in the mid- 
dle of the day. Have your hives ready andclean. They 
will usually bunch out a spell before swarming, and if 
there is a spell of cloudy or cold weather about the time 
of swarming, look out for lively times the first warm fair 
day. To prevent swarms going ther, (for one early 
swarm is better than two together) have several hivers 
made of light boards, somewhat like a scoop shovel, with 
handles of different lengths, with which you can jar them 
off the limb as soon as they are alighted, and receive them 
in the hiver--bring them to the ground--place a hive over 
them, and if another swarm has commenced coming out, 
spread a sheet over the hive and throw water to keep 
them off. New swarms.will be very apt to go together 
unless prevented. Sometimes bees dislike the hive, espe- 
cially those made of new boards. Burn them black in- 
side with straw or shavings. See that the hives are cool, 
and never suffer the sun to shine on a hive after it is set 
over the bees. Have boards or branches of trees to shade 
them if necessary—a hot sun on them will make it too 
hot for them very quick. As soon as they are in the 
hive, or at farthest in the evening after swarming, place 
them carefully on the stand—no two new swarms nearer 
than four or five feet of each other—put boards between 
the new and older swarms so they cannot run out of one 
into the other, and a branch of a tree or other object over 
or about the front of the hive so it may contrast in ap- 
pearance strongly with the others next to. it. Without 
this precaution, with all their instincts, they will make 
mistakes and get into the wrong berth. The passages to 
the slides should be closed till three or four days after 
hiveing—the slides may then be poem for them to enter. 
Second and third swarms should be deprived of their 
queens, and put back when practicable; but ina large 
pestablishment it cannot well bedone. Let them hang til! 

two or three get together, and. then proceed as with first 
swarms. 

An early swarm with a favorable season will fill hive 
and slides in a few weeks; the slides may then be re- 
moved and new ones putin. When the object is chiefly 
to increase the stock, it may not be best to put slidesinto 
old hives till after swarming. Those old hives whicli 
swarm two or three times will need watching, and if so 
weak that the moths get in, take ‘tliem up and'save the 
honey, or the moths will destroy it. They generally, 
however, concentrate their efforts in two. or three hives. 
Colonies over six years old are not profitable to keep, and 
no swarm not weighing twenty-five pounds, exclusive of 
hive, is fitto keep through. Old po 4 light new swarms 
should be taken up. Much is said about feeding and 
burying and putting two or three together to keep them 
warm, and prevent them from starving. With me all 
such expedients have been worse than useless. Good 


| 


strong swarms will need but little care till winter; then 
cork with rags so as to close all crevices except the mouth 
and vent hole. Every thaw turn them upand brush out 
the dead, otherwise they accumulate, putrify and carry 
disease and death throughout the hive—this is the cause 
of most. losses during the winter. As soon as spring 
opens commences the real tug of war. During swarm- 
ing time there is excitement to keep up attention. Now 
to a careless observer all appears fair, while the moth is 
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destroying by scores, every night, the young grubs; the 
hope of the future swarm. morning, without de- 
falcation, turn up every hive and destroy every worm you 
can find, till the weather gets so warm and the bees so 
numerous your visits are resisted, then place your hives 
on little square blocks 4 or 3 of an inch through, and 
the danger is over; but don’t place them on blocks till 
the weather is settled warm. The moths or worms can- 
not get back into the hive when they get down, and the 
bees protect the comb from the miller till after swarming, 
when the danger returns to the old ones as above related, 
“Well,” I seem to hear some say, “‘if all this pains is to 
be taken, we think it’s a poor business.””> Even so; what 
honey you get yon must pay for by care and attention. 
Like California gold it won’t come by asking. Still it is 
not so great a matter after all, after it is resolved upon. 
You feed your pigs every day and think nothing of it. 
Look to your bees also as a daily duty; it will take buta 
few minutes, and it must be done or you will most cer- 
tainly have bad luck. 

My sheet being full, and having passed through the 
main points necessary to be known at present, I leave 
the subject till it is known whether more is desired. 
There are still a multitude of minutia which have been 
learned by experience and communication, which might 
be useful to new beginners, and which I shall take pleas- 
ure in communiceting if no other one mere capable off- 
ers his services. Yours, &c., 


Bensamin Summers. 
Florence, Erie co., Feb. 26, 1849. 


Teachings of History. 


Mora Epucation—AGricuLToure AND Scrence. 


Mr. Barruam:—For the last hour, I have been looking 
ever Rollin’s account of the “Manners of the Asyrians.”’ 
Some particulars connected with the history of that peo- 
ple, under the reign of some of their best kings, among 
whom Cyrus shone conspicuous as one of the most per- 
fect models of human greatness, have suggested a reflec- 
tion or two, which ps may not be uninteresting or 
unprofitable to some of your readers. 

And, first, the remarkable contrast exhibited in the 
characters of Cyrus and Cambyses, his son and successor, 
and the cause of this wide difference, are particularly 
worthy the consideration of all. 

One of them noble, magnanimous, brave, great in ev- 
ery sense of the word, distinguished above almost all oth- 
er men for wisdom, prudence, justice, mildness, affability 
and all the amiable virtues which adorn and exalt the 
human character; the other distinguished for the oppo- 
site vices—effeminacy, cruelty, brutality, sensuality and 
all the libidinous and revolting vices that degrade and de- 
base haman nature. 

Where are we to look for the cause of this wide differ- 
ence in the characters and dispositions, of not only these 
two individuals, but of other men? Is nature at fault? 
Is she thus partial in bestowing her gifts and favors? Did 
she form one for honor, and the other for dishonor? Or 
did education produce the wonderful contrast? Let the 
important trath be impressed on every heart. It was 
EDUCATION alone that exalted the one to heaven, and thrust 
the other down to hell. 

The-principles of justice and greatness, sobriety and 
continence, purity and virtue; and above all a reverence 
for the gods, and the precepts of their religion, defective 
as it was, (it was better than none) were inculcated, from 
early youth, and made enduring impressions on the mind 
of the one, and established a character and formed a mind 
magnanimous, elevated, noble and dignified, for which 
the world has scarcely furnished a parallel. 

The education of the other was entirely neglected by 
is father, who was so well qualified, and whose duty and 
interest required that he should superintend and see that 
he received that kind of teaching, and moral discipline, so 
essential to enable him te discharge with honor, dignity 
and fidelity the great duties which were to devolve upon 
him as his successor in the kingdom. And this appears 








to be almost that great man’s only fault; and almost an 
inexcusable one. He suffered his education to be com- 
mitted to women, who, we are told, were “brought up in 
a country where pomp, luxury and voluptuousness reign- 
ed in the highest degree,” viz: in Media. “The great 
maxim” of his teachers was, “that his attendants should 
cross him in nothing, never contradict him, nor ever 
make use of reproof or remonstrance with him. No one 
opened his mouth in his presence, but to praise and com- 
mend what he said and did. Every one cringed, and 
stooped and bent the knee before him; aud it was se 
essential to his greatness to place an infinite distance be- 
tween him and the rest of mankind, as if he had been of 
a different species from them.” 

The consequence of all this was,as might have been 
foretold by any person of ordinary sagacity, that he grew 
up capricious from indulgence; his natural desires un- 
curbed and rejecting restraint; exercising his power ina 
haughty, tyrannical, cruel and ferocious manner; “aban- 
doned to luxury, drunkenness and debauchery;” inhu- 
manly causing his own brother to be murdered: Con- 
summated an incestuous marriage with his sister, and 
with more than brutal savageness put her to death; and 
finally “by his ill conduct, during his short reign of a lit- 
tle more than seveu years, brought the then most power- 
fal and best regulated empire im the world, “to the brink 
of destruction.” 

The examples above cited, it is true, are eminently con- 
spicuous. But the consequences of a defective moral 
education are always more or less promiscuous according 
as opportunity and circumstances combine to make them 
so. Examples illustrative of this truth are certainly suf- 
ficiently numerous and obvious to excite observation, and 
call the serious attention of all parents, guardians and 
teachers to this interesting and vital subject. 

Another thing worthy of notice in this history is the 
attention some of their kings bestowed on the great cause 
of agricaltare. They appear to have been deeply im- 
pressed with the importance, in a political point of view, 
of extending their fostering care to this particular branch 
of the nation’s industry. 

The prince would cause an “exact account to be given 
him how every province and district,” throughout his 
extensive dominions, “was cultivated ;” rewarding those 
who cultivated best, and punishing tne “laziness and neg 
ligence of those idle persotis, who suffered their grout 
tobe barren or untilled. Even the private gardens of his 
subjects were not deemed unworthy his care and su 
vision, And such care and supervision could not fail of 
having a most salutary effect on the wealth and industry 
of a country under the government of some of the Per- 
sian kings who were reverenced as somethiig more than 
rentery their obsequious subjects, who had always been 
taught to look upom agricultuae as the great source 
whence all their blessings flowed. It encouraged indus- 
try, the true wealth of a nation, checked idle and visci- 
ous habits, prevented vagrancy and “that increase of 
drones and idle fellows, that are such a burden upon the 
public, and dishonor to a State.” Under such govern- 
ment no encouragement would be given toa class of 
strolling, dumb vagabonds, who disgraee our State 1nd 
country, imposing apon the honest and industrious w.th 
their lying briefs, setting forth that they have suffered 
the loss of all things by shipwrecks, earthquakes, innun- 
dations, &., &c. In fine, the truth of the poet’s axiom 
forces’ itself upon our minds, that that government 
‘“‘whicl is best administered is best.” Our own boasted 
republi¢ might learn some valuable lessons, and find some 
examples worthy of imitation even among ancient pagan 
governments. 

The greatest sages of antiquity extolled agriculture as 
an conplarenent compatible with the true dignity of man 
in whatever station he is placed. Lysander compliimeats 
Cyrus the younger, who told him that his owa hands 
had planted some of the trees they were looking at, by 
saying, “the world had reason to extoll his happiness, 
whose virtue was as eminent as his fortune, who, in the 
midst of the greatest affluence, splendor and magnifi- 
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cence, had preserved a taste so pure, and yet so conform- 
able to right reason”? And Xenophon puts a fine enco- 
mium on agriculture, into the mouth of Socrates, which 
he represents as the “employment, of all others, the 
most worthy, the most ancient, and the most suitable to 
man’s nature:—as the source of health, strength, plenty, 
riches, and a thousand sober delights and honest pleas- 
ures; as the school of sobriety, temperance, justice, reli- 
gion, and iv a word, all kinds of virtues.”’ 

These encomiums have come down to us tested by the 
experience of centuries, and sanctioned by the wisdom of 
ages. They ought to be as applicable to our times, and 
our circumstances as they were to the times when they 
were uttered and written. They were the sentiments of 
sages who appreciated, and judged of men and things ac- 
cording to their merits,—who called things by their right 
names. But are they received and acted upon with that 
degree of favor which evinces that they are duly appreci- 
ated? Let us enquire. 

. We have millions of acres of fertile lands, lying in na- 
ture’s wilderness, ready to pour their rich products into 
the lap of industry; and thousands of young men wast- 
ing their health in idleness and dissipation. Other thous- 
ands seeking riches, and happiness, and distinction. in the 
crowded professions, many of whom would spurn with 
contempt the idea of digging in the earth after riches, or 
honor, or any other good thing,—or of following the ex- 
ample of fire-worshippers in the pursuit of wealth, hap- 
piness and content, or of making either a Cyrys or a 
Washington their model. 
low an employmentforthem. They cannot comprehend 
what dignity there is in the toilsome labor of the hus- 
bandman. It is too hard—too slow—too snail-likea way 
to wealth and eminence. But few farmers comparative- 
ly become eminent and rich. What is the reason? Is it 
because the generous earth ever refuses a fair and reas- 
onable remuneration to well directed industry? It is true 
we often hear farmers complain of hard times and short 
crops; and frequently, no doubt, net without reason.— 
But who is in fault? Is the earth steril? Are the seas- 
ous unpropitious? And has the cultivator done all he 
can to meliorate the one, and guard against the vicissi- 
tudes of the other? Has he enriched his land by a judi- 
cious system of farming. and application of proper ma- 
nures? Has he guarded against a redundance of mois- 
ture by draining, or by sub-soil for deep plowing, or 
against drought by the same means? Or has he pertina- 
ciously followed the skinning system, pursued by his 
father, grand and great-grandfather? Has he despised 
and rejected science, and neglected education? 

When farmers are willing to educate and become ed- 
ucated;—when they are willing to adopt the improve- 
ments suggested by science, and tested by experience;— 
when they are ready to become scientific themselves, and 
apply the principles of science in the cultivation of their 
grou then, and not till then, will this unreasonable 

ing about hard times, and this reprehensible apa- 
thy and prejudice against farming cease. 

yi the words of Dr. Beecher, ““We must educate.”’— 
We must study the principles of ourcalling. Ignorance 
is the bane of the farmer, and the grand cause of his fre- 
quent failures. 

What hinders the staple of Ohio from being doubled, 
yea trebled, but the want of a judicious system of eulti- 
vation? What hinders the farmers in Ohio from raising 
forty bushels of wheat to the acre, as the farmers in Eng- 
land do? Is not our land naturally as good as theirs? fs 
it not better? Is any thing wanting but their knowledge 
and application of the principles of agriculturral science? 
These are questions which ought to be met, and looked 
into. By comparing resu!ts with them we shall find the 


great disparity to consist, not in the difference of soil, or 
climate, or season, so much as in the difference in the 
mode of cultivation. They cultivate less ground, but 
cultivate more thoroughly. We. must reduce our acres, 
and improve our tillage before our lands will compete 
with theirs in productiveness. But I have extended this 
article far beyond my design when I took up my pen, 


Farming is too grovelling, too} P 


and will conclude with the wish that some more able pen 
may be employed in investigating the subject of the fore- 
going remarks. Respectfully yours, 

Muskingum co., March 5, 1849. J. Townsenp. 


Culture of Potatoes—The Rot. 

As far as I can, I will give the result of my observa- 
tion on the effect of manure in the culture of potatoes, 
in the hope of leading some one to the analytical investi- 
gation of the difficulty. Having made some experiments 
with manures, all the difference I could observe hetween 
those with rotted manure, those with unrotted, and those 
without any manure, was, that those manured were much 
larger and more numerous than those not manured.— 
They were planted at different times in March and April. 
They were tended with the utmost care, and grew as 
finely as I ever saw, promising a fine yield, until about 
the 25th of July. At that time, for several days, heavy 
rains and hot sunshine alternated, producing a state of 
fermentation in the root, which ended in the destruction 
of half the crop. Observation warrants me in saying 
that the rain or hot weather was the inducing cause of 
the rot, for it ceased with clear, cool weather. 

The real cause was the lack of some agent necessary 
to its fall formation, and which would have rendered it 
proof against the exciting cause. Says one, “Did you 
not manure some of them?’ Sol did; but did the ma- 
nure contain all that was necessary to the growth of the 

otatoe? If it contained enough for ordinary weather, 
did it contain enough to be in proportion after the im- 
mense fall of rain? For it must be remembered that 
oxygen and hydrogen, the component parts of water, 
enter into vegetables by first dissolving other agents, and 
then, if the ground is not rich in proportion, seme will 
enter more largely than others. 


In order, if possible, to illustrate, I will note a case 
which may be observed by every farmer. Farmers 
sometimes thresh their wheat in the field, selecting a poor 
spot, that will hardly yield five bushels to the acre. The 
straw is allowed to lie here and rot, or is ploughed under 
to enrich the worn-out soil. In course of time, another 
sowing of wheat takes place; and when spring comes, 
the farmer congratulates himself upon having in the field 
at least one spot of good wheat. Harvest comes, and 
the hands cut up to the place, but they find the straw all 
tumble down, and the heads not filled. ‘O,” says one, 
“this ground is entirely too rich.” 


Organic chemistry will tell you that. the ground was 
only half rich enough. The straw contained only those 
agents necessary to reproduce straw, and from the apti- 
tude of the rotting straw to hold and appropriate the 
component parts of water, the stalk shoots up without 
strength to support its overgrown weight. If the ground 
had contained the ingredients of the grain, and the salts 
of lime, &c., to strengthen the stalk, there could have 
been no failure, Plaut this spot in corn, and the lon 
ears in autumn will tell that the ground possessed all 
that was necessary for its perfect growth. Ihave seen 
these spots fail in one grain and succeed in another; but 
it was a wonder, until organic chemistry explained the 
mystery. Many a time I have wondered: why a stalk of 
corn would not grow ina pile of manure. having seen 
them come up there early in the spring. It ceases to be 
a wonder when we learn that the pile is only rich in ref- 
erence to amonia, &c., and poor in regard to several 
agents. The ground can never be too rich, if it holds all 
the agents of growth in just proportion; for the plant 
will apply what is demanded for its support, and leave the 
balance for. another time. 

I think the vjews here taken are in strict accordance 
with science. Then we should learn the importance of 
knowing what the soil has, what is wanting, what ma- 
nures have, and then we can apply them so as to render 
the required assistance. Some may wish to know why 
straw rotted in the barn-yard, where stock run over it, 
makes better manure than that rotted in the field. Sim- 








Ply because the deposits of the cattle supply what is lack- 
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ing in the field. When quite small I remember seeing a 
large quantity of lime applied to a field, as I was told, 
“to make it rich.”” The trouble was not repaid, and the 
system of liming was abandoned. The persons who did 
it cannot yet tell why it was that no good resulted. Sci- 
ence steps in, and tells the man of careful observation, 
that the ground had lime enough, and that it wanted 
something else. But more of this at another time, for 
long articles are likely to be neglected. 
RANKFORT, Ky., Feb. 1849. J.L. 

[Dollar Newspaper. 





Benefits of Wool Depots. 

Eps. Cuttrvaror—In conversation with gentlemen 
from different parts of the State during the winter, I find 
that the facilities for selling wool are far greater with us, 
than in many other sections, and that the depot system 
is imperfectly understood and appreciated by many. In 
view of these facts, I thought it might not be amiss to 
suggest some thoughts for the information of those who 
are unacquainted with the operation of that system; be- 
believing as I do, that if they understood the advantages 
to be derived from it, all who have to depend on the 
agents of manufacturers, or the speculator, for purchas- 
ers, would patronize the depot. 

The greatest objection I find to this course, is a want 
of confidence in the responsibility of the agents. Three 
depots enly have as yet been established, and I can speak 
of only one of the agents, as Iam unacquainted with 
the others. 

With Mr. Blanchard, the agent at Kinderhook, I am 
well acquainted, and know him to be well qualified in all 
respects to conduct such an establishment, and that his 
experience for several years past has added greatly to 
those qualifications; that he is a man of sterling integri- 
ty, that he has given general satisfaction, and enjoys the 
confidence of all who have patronized his establishment; 
and I recommend him to all who approve of the depot 
system, as every way worthy of their patronage. 

The depot system is conducted upon the well known 
principles of all other commission business, and facilitates 
the sale of wool by collecting large quantities of the va- 
rious grades at one place; thereby enabling the manufac- 
turer to purchase the grades adapted to the style of goods 
he makes; inducing many to visit the depot for that pur- 
pose, and creating competition advantageous to the sel- 
ler. Buta greater advantage arises from the fact that the 
agent understands, and can judge of the value of the ar- 
ticle with as much certainty as the farmer can judge of 
the value of a bushel of wheat. ora pound of pork; for 
with those articles, the farmer has a basis on which to 
found his estimate of their value,—the prices of flour 
and pork per barrel beinga reliable standard; so with beef 
and all kinds of grain; the difference in the quality of 
these articles being so small, and the standards of weight 
and measure so well understood, that he can arrive at 
their value with great certainty. 

Not so with the article of wool; that has many differ- 
ent grades, each bearing a different price, varying from 
twenty to sixty cents or more per pound, and any of the 
well selected flocks have qualities differing in value from 
twenty to twenty-five cents per pound. 

These different qualities cannot be known with any de- 
gree of pints to the grower, because it requires much 
practice in handling and assorting for the manufacturer, 
to make a man a competent judge of the different sorts 
contained in any flock; hence, from the nature of the 
farmer’s pursuit, the 5 mad of his knowing the 
difference; hence, also, the importance of a depot for 
wool, where it may be assorted by skillful hands, making 
the value of each sort available to the grower. 

To fix a price for wool, there must be a reliable basis 
on which to found that price; with that also, the grower 
sas much in the dark as in determining the different 
qualities of his wool; but with this the agent is as famil- 
laras with the different es he handles, basing that 
knowledge on the prices of cloths in market, and know- 
ing the grades of wool of which the various qualities are 








made, and the price of manufacturing eath quality, he 
has no more difficulty in determining the value of the 
different sorts than the farmer has in determining the 
price of a bushel of wheat, by the value of a barrel of 
flour; and from the knowledge he has of the cloth and 
wd0l markets, and the quantities of each in the different 
markets in the country, he is better able to judge. of the 
fluctuations of trade, and to calculate with more certain- 
ty the probable rise or fall in the market. . 

Assorting wool, and selling to the manufacturer, at the 
different prices he is willing to pay for those sorts, is 
what thé speculator, as a general rule, relies upon for his 
profits,—paying the grower, as he usually does, for well 
bred flocks, about what the low grades are worth. 

It is well understood by persons conversant with such 
matters, that the manufacturer is willing to pay more ac- 
cording to its value, for the grades he works, than he will 
for promiscuous lots of different grades, and that the 
manufacturer of fiue wool, places a higher value on such 
wool, than the manufacturer of coarse wool: so also with 
the manufacturer of coarse wool, he places a higher val- 
ue on the kind he works, than the manufacturer of fine 
wools. 

Having wool assorted by competent judges; enables 
each man to determine whether his flock is above or be- 
low the standard of his neighbor, aud whether he is pur- 
suing the most judicious course in point of economy in 
keeping the kind of sheep he does. 

The depot system gives an opportunity for interchange 
of views amoug wool growers, meeting at the depot, and 
communicating such information as they may have de- 
rived from experience; and enubles them to form correct 
opinions of the different breeds of sheep, and what im- 
provements are made iu breeding; as the character of 
each flock is ascertained from the books of the depot 
agent in such a way as to put at rest all dispute. 

Tie number of fleeces are there registered, the differ- 
ent qualities ascertained, the weight of each, and the dol- 
lars and eents they produce; securing to the grower much 
valuable information and many facilities for the success- 
ful prosecution of his business;—enabling him to form 
correct views, draw correct inferences, and make them 
available to his interest, and gratifying to his desire for 
improvement. Daniet S. Curtis. Cannaan Centre, N. 
Y., March 10, 1849. Alb. Cul. 





Large Poultry. 

At a show held in England, under the direction of the 
late Earl Spencer, the following were the dressed weights 
of some of the poultry exhibited: The best turkey 
weighed: 20 Ibs. 4 oz.; capon, 7 Ibs. 14 oz. ; pullet, 34 Ibs.; 
goose, 18 lbs. 24 oz.; couple of ducks, 15 10 oz. 





True Ricues.—The true wealth of a community, isits 
labor, its productive labor. A mun is not the ri for 
houses, which he cannot occupy; lands, which he cannot 
use; money that hecannot spend. He might own a con- 
tinent ig the moon, but what would that avail him. He 
might die of starvation in the vaults of the Bank of Eng- 
land, or im the undisturbed ion of the riches of the 
mines of Peru. Labor is the great source and insrument 
of subsistence and wealth.—H. Cotman. 





To Keer Sreet Prows rrom Rustinc.—Take a little 
good lime and make whitewash, cover the bright steel 
or iron with it and put it under céver where the rain will 
not wash it off, and not a particle of rust will be found. 


Be not in haste to turn cattle to pasture.. It is best to 
keep them at the barn till there isa bite of grass.— 
Sheep may be turned out, on dry land, this month — Ez 








A good toast for an agricultural dinner party: “The 
Plow—lIts one share in ti¢é bank of earth is worth ten in 
the bank of paper.” — 


—— 
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Ohio State Board of Agriculture 
Will meet at Cincinnati May 10th. 

There will be a meeting of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture (at the Horticultural Room) in Cinemnati, 
on Thursday, May 10th, to hear a report frony the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and make further arrange- 
ments in regard to the State Agricultural Fair. 

By Order of the President. 





Dww’r Pass.—It wasa mistake in our last, stating 
that the Homestead Exemption bill had passed the Ohio 
Legislature. It passed the House, but not the Senate. 





Fair av Cievetanp.—The friends of Agriculture in 
Cuyahoga county, are talking about having a Fair at 
Cleveland, in September next. We hope they will act 
as well as talk. 





=e 


fa It is stated that Hon. Henry Clay is expected to 
deliver the address at the Great Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Fair in Cincinnati, next September. 





The Season thus far promises to be favorable for the 
fruit and other crops. Peach trees are in full blossom. 
Wheat is said to look well generally in most parts of Obio 
and elsewhere. It is said the peach crop in Delaware, 
will be a failure. 

P. S. Very cold day, with sharp dry frost, 14th. 





Sampies or Fint Woow have. been received from D. 
C..Morrow, of Tiro, Crawford County. They are good 
samples of the Wells & Dickinson, or Heldebrand stock; 
profitable sheep, but not quite as fine wool as we should 
wish. A cross with the finest eastern grade of Mogere 
we think would be an improvement. 

James Morledge of Augusta, Carroll Co., has wish us 
one sample similar to the foregoing, but of longer staple 
—very fine for its length, and handsome looking fibre, 
but deficient jn evenness and strength—owing perhaps to 
irregulaf feed or exposuré of the animal. 

“Tae Unexa, a Record of Mechanism, .Inventions, 
Patents, Science and News.’”. Oar. correspondent. who 
inquires about this work, is informed that it is published 
by Kingsley & Pirsson, New York—sixteen pages, semi- 
monthly, with engravings; $2 per year. To mechanics 
and inventors, and those engaged in patent affairs, it is 
a valuable and interesting journal. 








Lectures on Ag. Chemistry, by Dr. Raymond. 

We received last month, a letter (which has been mis- 
laid,) from our friend Jas. Ferguson, in behalf of the 
Franklin Horticultural and Agricultural Society of Cler- 
mont county, informing-us that Dr. C. Raymond, of 
Cincinnati, had recently been engaged to deliver a course 
of lectures on agricultural chemistry before that Society 
and that he had performed the duty in a manner highly 
creditable to himself, and most gratifying to those wlio 
attended the lectures. 

In our paper of 1845, we had occasion several times 
to allude to Dr. Raymond, as a gentleman well qualified 
to render valuablé service to community, as an Agricul- 
taral chemist, and we are highly gratified to learn, that 
one opportunity has been afforded him, for making his 
talents useful to the farmersof Ohio. The Society above 
named, have done themselves honor by taking the lead 
in this direct manner, in the work of uniting Science 
with practice in the pursuit of Agriculture. 





Morean Horses 1n On10.—We invite the attention of 
our readers in the eastern part of the State, to the adver- 
tisement of “‘Morgan Tiger,” in this paper. We learn 
that this horse gave the highest satisfaction to those who 
had his services last year; and it will beseen that the pro- 
prietors are determined to have an exhibition of his stock 
with others, next summer. 

By a paragraph in the Albany Cultivator for 
the present month, it appears that another of these cele- 
brated and valuable horses has recently been introduced 
into Ohio. We are glad of it, and hope more will soon fol- 
low. Where is Bellfounder ? 

Motive Powrer—Inaquiry.--M. B., of Ross county, 
wishes to know whether there is any other power besides 
water and steam, that can be advantageously used to 
drive a Saw-Mill. We think it very doubtful at present, 
but perhaps in a few years electro-maguetism, or some 
other subtle agent will be used for such purposes. 








Grartine Pears on Quince.—G. Fisher, of Clermont 


{county, requests us to state the process of grafting pears 


on quince stocks. He says some of his neighbors have 
failed in attempts at this art. ‘Ihe usual practice is not 
to graft, but hud the stocks for this purpose. If young 
and thrifty quince trees are used, they can be budded 
with ease and success. Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, use 
a new and peculiar variety of the quince for this purpose, 
recently introduced by them, from France or Germany. 
It is easily propagated by cuttings, and grows more rapid 
and upright than common varieties. ‘They offer to sell 
young plants, of this variety, to nurserymen. 





> Our nursery and Seed business necessarily occu- 
pies so much of our time just now, that we cannot do 
full justice to all our correspondents. We hope that in 
a year or two our subscription list will be so large that 
we can afford to devote all our time to our paper, and its 
correspondence. 


* 1 Books and Publications will be noticed in our next. 
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COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE-CHEAP HOUSES 


In our paper of Feb. 15, we gave a plan and descrip- 
ion of a farm house of a somewhat expensive kind. 
Several of our readers have since expressed a desire that 
we should give a few desigus for a cheaper and smaller 
style of farm houses. We cheerfully comply with this 
request; but first, we wish to caution those who are think- 
ing about building a house,not to put their estimate of the 
cost too low. For instance, one of our friénds writes 
us, for a plan of a house that will not cost over two 
hundred dollars—which sum is quite too small for a house 
of comfortable dimensions, even for a small family, un- 
less it might be where most of the materials and part of 
the labor could be furnished without cost. In such case 
either of the following plans could be adopted, with or 
without modifications; and where every thing has to be 
purchased, the cost is quite moderate, while at the same 
time much convenience as well as tasteful appearance 
may be secured. R 

e above representation, (Horticulturist, 1846) is de- 
signed to illustrate the mode of giving character and taste- 
ful effect to a cheap and simple cottage (costing $300 to 
$500) by means of the projecting roof and window cop- 
ings, together with the judicious disposition of a few 
shade trees. These matters having reference to the outside 
only, no plan is given of the inside arrangement. In 
connection with the subject, Downing says:— 

We desire tu see every raral dwelling in America taste- 
ful. When the intelligence of our active-minded people 
has been turned in this direction long enough, we are con- 
fident that this country will more abound in beautiful ru- 
ral dwellings than any other part of the world. But we 
wish to see the workingman’s cottage made tasteful in a 
simple and fit manner. We wish to see him eschew all 
ornaments that are inappropriate and unbecoming, and 


give it a simple and pleasing character by the use of|: 


trathful means. 

If the owner can afford it, we would, by all ‘means, 
have a veranda (piazza) however small; for we consider 
that feature one affording the greatest comfort. 

We would, first of all, give our cottage the best pro- 
portions. It should not be too narrow, it should not be 
too high. These are the two prevailing faults with us.— 
After giving it an agreeable proportion—which is the 
highest source of all material beauty, we would give it 





something more of character as well as comfort, by ex- 
tending the roof. Nothing is pleasanter to the eye than 
the shadow afforded by « projecting cave. It is nearly 
impossible that a house should be quite ugly, with an 
amply projecting roof; as it is difficult to render a simple 
one pleasing, when it is narrow and pinched about the 
eaves. 

After this, we would bestow a little character by a bold 
and simple dressing, or facing, about the windows and 
doors. The chimneys may next be attended to. Let 
them be less clumsy and heavy, if possible than usual. 

The rafters are stout joists, placed two feet apart, which 
are allowed to extend beyond the house, two feet, to an- 
swer the purpose of brackets for the projecting eaves.— 
‘| he window dressings, which should have a bold and sim- 
ple character, are made by nailing on the weather board- 
ing stout strips, four inches wide, of plank, one inch 
anda half in thickness. The coping piece is of the same 
thickness, and six to eight inches wide, supported by a 
couple of pieces of joists nailed under it for brackets. 

We have tried the effect of this kind of exterior, using 
unplaned boards, to which we have given two good coats 
of paint, sanding the second coat. _ The effect we think 
mach more agreeable—because it is in better keeping with 
a rustic cottage, than when the more expensive mode of 


using planed boards is resorted to. 





Puan or a cnrar Corrace. 

This plan was published in our paper last year, copied 
from the Albany Cultivator, with specifications of the 
materials required for its construction, and an estimate of 
the cost, making the whole expense of a house of this 
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kind only $180. This estimate, however, is entirely too 
low, for most places, unless a large portion of the labor 
or materials can be obtained without cost, or at less than 
the ordinary prices; we have therefore raised the esti- 
mates so as to make them conform more nearly to the 
prices of labor and materials in most parts of Ohio. Any 
intelligent farmer can, of course, make corrections for 
his own locality. 


The engraving represents a front view of the cottage, 
and as will be.seen, it is very simple in design and cheap 
in construction, at the same time it is tasteful in appear- 
ance and convenient in its arrangement. It is called a 
laborer’s cottage, and will be found well adapted to large 
farms where it is desired that hire laborers should reside 
on the premises and not. board with the family of the 
proprietor—thus releiving the housewife of a world of 
care and toil. The plan is also adapted to small families 
of moderate means, who may be commencing on a new 
farm, or from any other circumstances wish to avoid the 
common error of investing too much capital in a house, 
or incurring a debt therefor which may require years 
of hard labor for its liquidation. 

It is built by nailing the plank used for the exterior 
covering on the frame in an upright position, and then 
covering the joints with strips about two and a half inches 
wide. Similar strips are nailed on the joints inside, and 
these reeeive the Jathing. These two sets of strips, if 
well nailed on, render each joint sufficiently tight in such 
a house without matching, or grooving and tonguing the 
edges. The outside surface being left rough for the re- 
ception of successive coats of whitewash, entirely obvi- 
ates the + ge of planing, and hence a less costly kind 
of material may be used. The color of the whitewash 
may be softened by a proper admixture of red and yel- 


low ochre, and a little lampblack. The only parts out- 
side, méeding paint, are the window and door frames, and 
doors. A repetition of the whitewashing once a year. 
for the first two or three years, and less frequently after- 
wards, will maintain its good appearance. 

The annexed figure will show the internal arrange- 





PRINCIPAL 
ROOM. 
16 x 16 

















ment. A cellar is situated under the kitchen; and a spa- 
cious chamber over the principal room, may be divided 
into two small bed-rooms. The kitchen ceiling is lathed 
on the rafters,—the chimney is built on the floor of the 
chamber in the principal part, so that the pipe from the 
cook stove horizontally into it. The pipe from 
the stove in the principal room, passes through the floor 
above into the same chimney. 

The advantages of this plan are,—considerable room is 
afforded at a very cheap rate, the whole house, when 
completely finished, not costing over’ $250; the heavy 
timber frame is obviated, as the two wings, being small, 
may have a frame of scantling four inches square, and 
the central part seveninchessquare. Studs are not need- 
ed. The wings and central parts serve as supports to 
each other. The carpenter work is very small. 

As many farmers will be controlled in the erection of 
such houses by the cost, we give below the bill of expense, 
rama which they may easily alter to suit prices in dif- 

erent places. ' 





8 sticks of timber, 16 feet long, 
3001) ft. seantling for braces and rafters, 
300 ft. joists, 
200 ft. seantling for frame of wings 
600 ft. roof boards, 
700 ft. surface, shingles, 
950 ft. flooring, 
1800 ft. 14 in. plank, for siding, all 10 in. wide, . . 
800 ft. strips for joints, one-half straight and clear, 12 00 
1200 ft. lath boards, for three lower rooms, 0 00 
400 ft. plank for windows, doors, &c.,........+ 
Sush and glazing, 
Nails and door trimmings, 
Cellar wall, mason work, digging, materials, .... 
Lathing plastering, lime, sand, labor, 
Painting window frames, doors, &c., 
Brick and chimney, 
Carpenter. work, ........cccsccsccsevcces ai o.88 
Contingencies,....... woeeecle padded cgedccoveies 


Rossinson’s Western Corraoe: 


This plan was furnished to the American Agricultur- 
ist by Salon Robinson of Indiana, and was copied into 
our paper, vol. 2, p. 41. It is a tasteful and convenient 
plan, and can be built very cheaply, in the same manner 
asthe foregoing. It also possesses another advantage of 
much value to new séttlers—it can be easily put up in 
parts—commencing with the kitchen, then the parlor, 
next the wings can be added, in succession, as circum- 
stances may allow or necessities require. 

(This plan is well calculated for a professional man 
who desires an office or study connected with the dwell- 
ing—either of the front corner rooms being very suitable 
for this purpose). For details, see our vol. 2. 





Abusing the Editor—Rediculous Letter. 

It is so seldom that our correspondents or readers ex- 
ptess any other than friendly sentiments towards us, that 
we were not a little surprised a few days since on receiv- 
ing a very coarse and abusive epistle from one whom we 
have heretofore regarded with respect, notwithstanding 
his excess of garrulity (attributable to age, we presume,) 
and an overweening fondness for seeing his name in print, 
We should take no notice of his letter, were it not for 
the opportunity it affords for saying a few words in re- 
gard to the rights and duties.of au editor, which may be 
of service to others of ourcorrespondents. After a par- 
agraph of low abuse, our quondam friend writes as fol- 
lows: 


“If, therefore, you cannot publish my article without 
foot or head noting it, I forbid to publish it: you have 
several times, by these kind of notes, misrepresented me, 
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and I am determined to have no more of them. If on no 
other terms, I will have nothing to do with your paper. 

“We old farmers of Ohio, who were cultivating this 
soil before you were born, are not willing that a man 
who has recently started up among us shall dictate what 
articles we shall write, what kind of fruit we shall eat, or 
where we shall publish our communications. We are 
willing to support your paper if you will hold it as a me- 
dium through which we may communicate our thoughts 
one to another, but whenever you assume any dictatorial 
or invidious airs over us, we will let you go to grass.” 


Now if we should inform our readers that this letter 
was wrilten by a gentleman (!) who is accustomed to 
having Reverend prefixed to his name, we are sure they 
would agree with us in regarding it as something of a cu- 
riosity; and will also want to know what offence was 
committed on our part to call forth such a splenetic epis- 
tle. Well, it was simply this: Our venerable friend sent 
usa communication (not on agriculture or horticulture) 
with a request for its publication in our columns ; 
(it had already appeared in two or more county papers,) 
on reading which we were convinced it was not true—ex- 
cept in part—and was therefore calculated to mislead our 
readers; hence we declined publishing it without append- 
ing some remarks expressing our dissent from a part of 
his conclusions. This is all—and a very small matter, 
we think, that has so ruffled the temper and upset the 
dignity of the Reverend gentleman. 

In regard to our assuming to. dictate what men shall 
write or where they shall publish, &c, we hope that few 
of our readers or correspondents are so childish as to ex- 
pect or desire that we should publish every commnnica- 
tion that may be sent us; or that we should omit giving 
aword of caution or dissent where we deem it necessary 
for the sake of guarding readers against error. We ad- 
mit that the exercise of these duties compels an editor to 
assume high prerogatives, and sometimes he must una- 
voidably appear arrogant, but he would be unfit for his 
position, and faithless to his readers, if he shrunk from 
such responsibility.. It needs no argument to show, that 
in a paper like ours at least, great care and discrimina- 
tion must be used in regard to the kind of articles it shall 
contain; and, although in some respects the editor may 
not be directly responsible for the sentiments expressed 
by correspondents, yet, in the minds of a large portion of 
readers, he is regarded as coinciding with those sentiments 
and lending the weight of his influence and the character 
of his paper in their favor; and, hence, if it is found that 
errors or false instructions are often contained in its col- 
umns, whether in the form of communications or edito- 
tials, the reputation and influence. of the paper and of 
its editor will of course suffer. 

We say then to our old friend, and any ethers interest- 
ed, that we must be permitted to use our own judgment 
(inexperienced as it may be) in regard to what articles 
shall, or shall not, be published in our columns. At the 
tame time, we feel much respect for our numerous cor- 
respondents, and we aim to treat them with courtesy and 
impartiality. We trust, also, that they will continue to 
Use our columns as “a medium through which to com- 
manicate their thoughts”—and especially the benefits of 
their experience “one to another.” 

It is true that we have not resided many years in Ohio; 
and withal we are young in years as yet, compared with 





many of our readers, but if any of our friends regard 
this as a disadvantage, they may console themselves with 
the reflection that we are making as rapid progress in im- 
provement, in this respect, as old father Time will per- 




















Hints on Gardening. 

Most of the leading kinds of garden vegetables, should 
now be sown, if not already done—such as beets, carrots, 
parsnips, salsify, onions, &c. Cabbage, cauli-flower and 
braccoli may also be sown, for fall and winter use, for a 
week or two longer. To avoid the small flies that de- 
stroy young cabbage plants, sow ina box of fine earth, 
and elevate it 3 or 4 feet from the ground, taking care to 
keep it moist by watering in dry weather. 

Dwarf beans and early corn may be planted now; but 
Lima beans and sweet corn are liable to rot in the ground, 
when it is wet and cold. 

Cucumber, melon and squash seeds should not be plan- 
ed till the ground becomes a little warm—say about the 
Ist to 10th of May. 

Herb seeds and flower seeds generally, should be sown 
as early ds the ground is in good order, so that the plants 
may gain some size before the heat of summer. 

Planting of trees and shrubs must be finished up speed- 
ily, if not all done, as there is much risk in planting after 
the young leaves begin to appear. 

Sweet Poratrors should now be put into slight hot 
beds for sprouting. Our supply from Mr. Stanley, has 
arrived. See advertisement. 





> 


Culture of Garden Vegetables. 

Brocors anp CavtirLower.—In this climate much dif- 
ficulty is experienced by gardeners in growing these de- 
licious vegetables. The reason is, our climate is too hot 
and dry in summer. Occasionally a moist season occurs, 
and a five crop is obtained; and if sufficient care is ob- 
served in the selection of ground and rightly preparing it» 
so as to make it very deep and rich, with plentiful water- 
ing and fréquent hoeing, these delicacies may be usually 
grown in tolerable perfection. 

Of Broccoli, the purple cape variety is the only kind 
worth trying. Bridgeman says: The mode of raising 
the purple Cape Broccoli is now generally understood in 
this part of America; but the cultivation of the other 
kinds has been nearly abandoned, on account of the ill 
success attending former attempts to bring them to per- 
fection. 

Those who are desirous of obtaining Broccoli and Cau- 
liflower in any quantity, so as to have all the different va- 
rieties in succession throughout the winter months, should 
have places erected similar to some of our greenhouses: 
the back and roof may be made of refuse lumber, which 
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being afterward covered with fresh stable dung, will keep 
out the frost. The place allotted for cape Broccoli and 
Cauliflower should have a glazed roof to face the south, 
the sashes must be made to take off in mild weather, but 
they should be always kept shut in severe cold weather, 
and covered with mats, or boards, litter, é&c., so effectu- 
“—— to keep out the frost. 

e hardy kinds of Broccoli may be preserved with- 
out glass, by having shutters provided to slide over the 
front in extreme cold weather, which may be covered 
over with fresh stable dung or other litter. If these 
plants get frozen, it will be n to shade them from 
the full rays of the sun until they are thawed; this may 
- done by shaking a little straw on the bed as they 
ay. 

It may not, perhaps, be generally understood, that the 
sudden transition from cold to heat is more destructive 
to vegetables than the cold itself. If plants of any kind 
get frozen, and cannot be screened from the full rays of 
the sun, they should be well watered as the air gets warm, 
and before they begin to thaw; this. will draw out the 
frost, and may be the means of saving the plants. 

The proper time for sowing the of the Purple Cape 
Broccoli is from the tenlh to the twenty-fourth of May. 
It has been proved by repeated experiments, that if Broc- 
coli or Cauliflower plants be retarded in growth by ex- 
treme heat, they seldom arrive at full perfection. It is, 
therefore, important that the time of sowing the seed of 
Cape Broccoli be so regulated as to allow, say six weeks 
of the summer, for the plants to grow in, previous to 
their being transplanted, and about seven or eight weeks 
between that and the commencement of cool autumn 
weather, which is essential to mature them. 

If seed be sown much before the middle of May, or so 
early that the weve arrive at full growth in the heat of 
summer, and thereby become stunted, they generally but- 
ton, instead of forming perfect heads of flowers, and are 
consequently of no use but for cattle. 

In order to insure good stout plants, let the seed at this 
season be sown in a moderately shaded border. It is best 
to sow itin shallow drills, drawn three or four inches 
apart. 

In the beginning of July, or when the plants are of 
sufficient size, they should be transplanted into extraor- 
dinarily rich ground, which should be previously brought 
into good condition. This being done, plant them in 
rows two feet and a half apart, and two feet distant in the 
rows. As soon as they have taken root, give the ground 
a deep hoeing, and repeat this two or three times in the 
course of their growth, drawing some earth around their 
stems. 

Some of the Cape Broccoli, if attended to asdirected, 
will come to perfection early in September and in Octo- 
ber; the other kinds will produce their heads in regular 
succession throughout the winter and spring months, ac- 
cording to their different degrees of earliness, provided an 
artificial climate be provided forthem. These, of course, 
with whatever may remain of the Cape Broccoli, will 
have to be taken up early in October, and laid in careful- 
Ys with the roots and stems covered with earth as far as 

eit lower leaves. Those who have nota place provided 
may keep a few in frames, or ina light cellar; but every 
gardener and country gentleman should have ‘suitable 
places erected for a vegetable that yields such a delicious 
repast, at a time when other luxuries of the garden are 
comparatively out of our reach. 


THE Cau.irLowenr isa first rate vegetable, to obtain 
which, great pains should be taken in every stage of its 
growth, theextremes of heat and cold being very much 


ly, to flower in Autumn: those that are not likely to flow- 
er by the iast of October, should be taken up and provi- 
ded for in the manner recommended for Broccoli 
Cauliflower, and also Broccoli, should be gathered while 
the pulp is close and perfect. After having trimmed off 
some of the outside leaves, let them be boiled in plenty 
of water seasoned with salt, taking care to skim it, and 
also to ease the cover of the pot so as not to confine the 
steam. Take them up as soon as the fork will enter the 
stems easily, which will be in from ten to twenty minutes, 
according to their size and age; drain them so as to make 
them susceptible of absorbing a due proportion of gravy, 
melted butter, &c. This renders them a palatable and 
dainty dish. 
Oxra.—The green capsules of this plant are used in 
soups, stews, &c.,to which they impart a rich flavour, 
and are considered nutritions. Its ripe seed, if burned 
and grouned like coffee, can scarcely be distinguished 
therefrom. [Doubtful.] 
The seed should be planted in good rich ground, the 
first or second week in May, if settled warm weather, but 
not otherwise, as it is a very tender vegetable. Draw 
drills about an inch deep, and three or four feet asunder, 
into which drop the seed at the distance of six or eight 
inches from each other, or rather drop two or thre in each 
place, lest the one should not grow, and cover them an 
inch deep. s the plants advance in growth, thin them 
out, earth them up two or three times, and they will pro- 
duce abundantly. 








Notes of Fruits=--A pples, 

Mr. Batenam:—From Mr. John Harmon, Ravenna, 0. 
I have received specimens of the may apple, of Lorain 
co., Lopside Pearmain, as disseminated by Mr. E. Cable, 
and known by Mr. Harmon as Red Everlasting. _ It is 
one of the varieties that were a convention to discuss up- 
oe it would most undoubtedly be thrown aside as worth- 
ess. 

“Virginia Greening’’—also from Mr. Harmon, who. 
says he received it for R. I. Greening from Virginia, but 
finding it incorrect calls it Virginia greening—3d rate, 
“Striped Vandervere’—from Mr. Harmon; is the Van- 
dervere of Downing—specimens small—trees require 
better food than they now receive to perfect good fruit. 
From Mr. J. Gallup, proprietor of the Old Cable Nur- 
sery,I have specimens of “Baldwin” that are as perfect as 
grown at Boston, sustaining all that I have said respect- 
ing it. 

Also, ‘“Ramsdells Sweeting” under the name of ‘‘Ave- 
ry Sweeting.” Mr. G. has had this in bearing some 
years, having received grafts from the east under the 
above name. It is a popular variety east, but thus far 
what I have seen of it in Ohio would not induce a re- 
commendation to plant it, except for feeding to stock. 

Mr. G. sent me some other specimens, but I cannot de- 


cide upon them at present. Respectfully, 
Cleviand. 4 a " 





Practical Hints to Amateurs. 
BY AN OLD DIGGER. 

You may plant peas, for the earliest crop, as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground, and it is fit to dig. Choose 
a warm, sheltered spot, and use rotten stable manure and 
ashes in preparing the soil, before sowing the seed. Peas 
don’t mind a hard frost, even when on rich or to high 
ground; and therefore the earlier you plant, the earlier 





against it; which circumstance accounts for Cauli- 
flowers being scarcely attainable in unpropitiousseasons, 
= whieh the novice falsely attributes to defectiveness of 

6 seed. % + ag ’ 

In the early of May, Cauliflower seed may be 
sown in the. hoe herder: 4 drills, as Pekoiredeiad for 
Brcecoli, and one ounce of seed will produce about four 
thousand plants. These plants should be. pricked out in 
June, and transplanted into good rich ground early in Ja- 


you pick. If you have to plant in the open garden, you 
may hasten your crop by sowing the drills east and west, 
mee | setting a board on the ground edgeways, on the 
north side, to shelter each row. ‘Prince Alberi” is one 
of the best early. sorts. 

Rhubarb is an invaluable plant to those who like 
spring tart. You may have yours ready to cut a week 
before your neighbor’s, without the trouble of forcing, 
if you set your plants in a border on the south side of a 
wall or tight board fence, and take the precaution to 
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loosen up the soil, and cover each crown of roots with a 
bushel basket full of black peat earth the autumn be- 
fore. 









“rhyme or reason.” 
unless the branches are so unnatural as to crowd each 
other; and even then, they should be thinned out as little 
as possible to answer the purpose. Or, in the other case, 
where the tree has got into a stunted and feeble state, 
when a shortening-back the terminal shoots, along with 
a good dressing of manure, will make it push out strong, 
healthy shoots again. 

If you wish to getearly crops in your kitchen garden, 
make some boxes two feet square, and a foot high.— 
Knock them together out of any rough boards; and if 
you cannot afford to glaze the whole top, (and, to say the 
truth, it is a waste of money,) put a single light in—a 7- 
by-9. If you want a hill of early cucumbers, melons, 
or tomatoes, dig outa hole of the size of the box, and 
two and a half feet deep, fill it with fresh stable manure 
mixed with litter, tread the manure down firmly till there 
is room for six or eight inches of good light soil. On the 
latter plant your seeds. They will soon start, with the 
slight warmth of the manure, and the box will protect 
them at night, and during cold and stormy days, till the 
season is settled. Every mild day you will, of course, 
raise it up on one side an inch or two, for fresh air; and 
in positively warm days, remove it for a few hours alto- 
gether. In this way, you will get a crop, at small cust, 
a long start in advance of the unsheltered growth along 
side, and have none of the bother and vexation of trans- 
planting from hot-beds. The boxes cost very little, if 
you make them yourself; and if laid away as soon as 
there is no further need of them, they will last a dozen 
years or more. 

When you are planting a tree or shrub, don’t be pen- 
ny-wise and pound-foolish; in other words, so anxious to 
have it look large. as to be unwilling to cut off a single 
inch of its top to balance the loss of roots. Remember 
that if your tree would grow six inches if left “‘unshort- 
ened,” it would grow twelve if properly shortened, be- 
sides making far healthier shoots and bigger leaves, to say 
nothing of its being five times as likely not to die. 

If you are about to turn “orchardist,” never buy a 
large quantity of trees of any nurseryman, on the strength 
of his own “extensive” advertisements. It is easy to say 
fine things in print; such as “immense specimen grounds,” 
“50,000, carefuliy propagated under the direction of the 
proprietor,” &c., &c. Go and see for yourself; and very 
likely the “immense specimen ground” may turn out to 
bea dozen old trees in a plat, and the nursery a 
wilderness of confusion. ever, in short, buy a large 
quantity of fruit trees of any man who is a stranger to 
you, without inquiring first all about his accuracy, from 
customers who have dealt with him, and proved his sorts. 
Such people, who have tasted his quality, are not very 
likely to tell ‘long yarns,”’ though advertisements some- 
times will. 

The neatest anc most perfect mode of grafting, is 
splice grafting; (see Dowr ng’s Fruits, p. 15.) It can 
only be done when your stock and scion correspond pret- 
ty neaely in size; but the amalgamation is done in short- 
hand. Tie the wound over neatly with a strand of mat- 
ting or coarse woolen yarn; and smear the whole over 
bg thick ‘shellac paint,” and not one in a hundred will 

ail. 

No large fruit tree is so readily “reformed” as a pear, 
Many « tree, of twenty or thirty feet high, that stands, 
at-this moment, within ten rods of your door, and bears 
nothing but fruit that you would be ashamed to offer at a 

country fair, may be made to bear bushels of Bartletts, or 
something as good, in three years’ time, by the expendi- 
ture of a couple of hours, in cutting back and grafting 
alt the principal limbs as soon as the sap is fairly in mo- 
tion. “Cleft grafting”’ is the readiest mode for this sort 
of subject; and a little practice will enable any one to 
perform it very quickly. 
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If you want to be successful in transplanting, don’t be 
afraid of working in dull weather, If you are shy of a 
“Scotch mist,” buy an India-rubber macintosh. Nothin 


Some men are marvellously fond of pruning, and go, is So cruel, to many sorts of trees, as to let their tend 
about cutting a limb here, and a branch there, without) fibres parch up in a dry wind, or a bright sun. Such 
Dou’t prune your standard trees, | 


weather may be fun to you, bat ’tis death to them. 
Dress your lawns with a mixture of guano and ashes; 
one bushel of the former to four bushels of the latter. — 
The earlier in the spring it can be put on the better, so 
that the rains may carry the soluble parts to the roots. A 
light coat of this, spread broad-cast, is much better for 
grass than any other manure. 
The best top dressing for a strawberry bed is burnt 
sods. Pile up the brush and rubbish you have at hand in 
layers with the sods, and set fire to the heap; let it smoul- 
der away for several days, till the wood is pretty well 
burnt out, and the sods well roasted. Then overhaul the 
heap, chop and beat it up fine with the spade, and, after 
loosening up the soil in the bed, give them a coat an 
inch or two in thickness. lt will give new life to the 
lants, and set them in a way to give you an uncommon- 
y fine crop—Horticulturist. 


To Prevent the Ravages of the Cat Worm. 


Eps. Curtrvator—Most gardeners have experienced 
a great teal of vexation from the destruction of their 
lants by the cut worm. The cabbage plant appears to 
be in ‘special favor with these destructives. They are 
much more abundant I think in southern gardens than at 
the north, and in many gardens, the plat devoted to cab- 
bages has to be often almost entirely re-planted. There 
is a simple and efficient preventative which requires only 
to be known to be universally practiced when necessary. 
On the site of your intended row of plants dig a nar- 
row trench three or four inches deep, and in the bottom 
of this trench set your plants as usual, and the cut worm 
will not go into the trench to injure the plants. The ex- 
periment was fully tested the past summer by the writer, 
and proved perfectly satisfactory. When the plants have 
become a little stout and able to resist the enemy, the 
earth must be gradually gathered about them until the 
whole plat once more becomes a level. The plants will 
head with this mode of culture quite as well as by any 
other. ' I have left about half of the plat at times, to be 
set in the old mode, and from one-fourth to two-thirds of 
the plants ‘have been destroyed, while not one in the 
trenches has been injured in the least. I had but little 
faith in the plan when first pointed out to me,but repeated 
experimefits have satisfied me that it is an efficient one. 
i don’t pretend to give the reason of the thing, though I 
am convinced of its efficacy. Wa. N. Wuire. 
Athens, Geo. [ Alb. Cultivator.] 








North American Pomological Convention. 
(To be held at Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1849. 


The undersigned, a committee of the above Conven- 
tion, wha were appointed at the meeting held in Buffalo 
last September to report such plans for the organization 
of fatare Conventions—should it be deemed advisable 
to hold them—as might be deemed necessary to carry out 
successfully the object for which they were to meet, 
agreed, after consultation, as part of their plan, to appeint 
comnnittees for each State, Territory and the Canadas, 
whose duty it should be to report the results of their ob- 
servations and consultations in relation to matters sug- 

sted fot their action in a circular (which was issued 

y us and sent to each one of them) on the first day of 
the assemblage of the Convention, which was by udani- 
mous resolution agreed, should be held in Autumn of 
1849. 
The committee have had their attention called to an 
editorial i the Horticulturist for March, in which it is 
stated that the North American Pomological Convention 
is a defunct Convention, and that the State Committees 
have received the compliment from a committee which 
does not exist, or by an authority unknown. Without 
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intending in any way to comment on the article alluded 
to, the committee think it their duty to remark, that by 
perusal of the report of the proceedings of the Buffalo 
Convention, it will be seen that the report of this com- 
mittee, making the Convention a National and a perma- 
nent one, was adopted unanimously, that it is entirely 
unconnected with the New-York State Agricultural So- 
ciety, and that the designation of the time and place for 
its next meeting, where the great fair of that Society is 
to be held, was done for the better accommodation of the 
public who are in the habit of attending it from all parts 
of the country, and also as a compliment to that Society, 
in acknowledgement of the great benefit they had confer- 
red on Horticulture, by being the first to move in calling 
a National Pomological Convention. The committee, 
owing to the hurried close of the Convention at Buffalo, 
had not time to concoct, or submit fully their plans for 
the consideration of the Convention, and in doing it thus 
far afterwards, they conceive that they are carrying out 
the true spirit and intent of their appointment, and that 
their action will meet with the approbation of all con- 
cerned. 

The committee therefore hope that the gentlemen ap- 
pointed will not be deterred by the article above alluded 
to, from attention to the several duties which have been 
submitted for their action. as the North American Pomo- 
logical Convention will convene at Syracuse in the State 
of New-York, on the 14th day of September next, at 10 
o’clock, A. M.—it being the day succeeding the closing 
- the annual fair of the New-York State Agricultural 

ociety. 

Pomological, Horticultural, Agricultural, and kindred 
Societies, or Associations, throughout this Continent, are 
requested to send delegates to the Convention; and gen- 
tlemen resident in vicinities where no societies exist, who 
take interest in the advancement of Pomological science 
are also invited to attend. 

J. D. G. Nexson, Indiana, Chairman, 
James Dovcati, Canada. 

Herman WenveELt, M. D., New-York. 
J. C. Hormes, Michigan. 

Lewis F. Aten, New-York. 

F. R. Exuiorr, Ohio. 

N. Goopset,, New-York. Committee. 


March, 1849. 
(CIRCULAR.) 
Norra American Pomotoaicat ConvENTION. 


At the meeting of the Pomological Convention, held at 
Buffalo, September, 1848, the following resolutions were 
adopted: 

esolved, That hereafter an annual assemblage or Con- 
vention shall be held under the name of the “ North 
American Pomological Convention.’’ 

‘Resolved. That this Convention shall be held in the 
coming year of 1849, in the town or city in which the 
New- York State Agricultural Fair may be held—to con- 
vene its session the first day succeeding the closing of the 
Fair—and that the recording Secre of the New- York 
State Agricultural oney shall be entrusted with the 
charge and respectfully solicited to give due notice of the 
time of meeting, by means of Agricultural journals, and 
cards of invitation to gentlemen pomologists and Horti- 
cultural Societies throughout the Union and the Cana- 
das, that they may send delegates or attend and bring or 
send specimens of fruits for exhibition.” 

The annual Show and Fair of the New-York State 
Agricultural Society having been fixed for the 11th, 12th 
and 13th of September next, at the city of Syracuse, I do, 
in compliance with the request contained in the above 
resolution, hereby give notice of the meeting of the North 
American Pomo' Convention, at the city of Syracuse 
on Friday, the 14th of September next—the day succeed- 
ing the show of the New-York State Agricultural soci- 
ety; and on behalf of the said Convention, extend a cor- 
dial invitation to yourself to attend, and the Society w..u 
which you are connected to send delegates to the Con- 
vention, and to forward'specimens of fruits for exhibi- 
tion. 





Any fruits that may be sent can be directed to the cure 
of P. N. Rust, Esq.,Syracuse. B. P. Jonnson, 


Sec. N. Y. State Ag. So. 
Atsany, April, 6th, 1849. 





Report oF THE Onro Frurr Convention.—The Gene- 
see Farmer in speaking of it, says: “It is the most com- 


plete pomological report that has been published in this 
country.” 








HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT. 


Music of Spring. 
‘* There's music in the balmy breath 
Of spring, when from the realms of death 
She calls the flowers to life again, 
And decks with gorgeous hues the plain, 
Then wakes to notes of harmony 
The grove’s enchanting minstrelsy. 
There’s music in the murmur low 
Of gentle waters rippling by— 
There’s music in the onward flow 
Of rivers in their majesty. 
There’s music in the bubbling fountain— 
There’s music on the sun-bathed mountain— 
There’s music on the earth— 
There’s music in the air— 
And music into birth 
Is bursting every where.” 








Gardening for Ladies—Sowing Flower Seeds. 

The sprightly “ letter for the girls,” in our last paper, 
we doubt not has had the effect to stimulate quite a num- 
ber of our fair young readers to try their skill in the 
pleasing art of cultivating flowers; and as we are very 
derirous that all should be quite successful, we will offer 
a few brief hints which they will do well to observe—first 
requesting those who have access to our last year’s vol- 
ume, to turn to page 55 and read what is there given on 
this subject. ‘ 

The time for sowing most kinds of flower seeds in this 
climate, is as soon as the ground is in good order in the 
spring, and danger from hard frosts is over—say from the 
middle of April to the middle of May—or while peach 
trees are in blossom. 

The soil should be rich, deep and mellow. If clayey 
and hard, it should be improved by a liberal application of 
black earth from the woods or other places,with some rot- 
ted manure, well spaded into the beds; and be sure to 
have the ground worked deep—the deeper the better— 
otherwise the flowers will dry up in midsummer. Make 
the surface quite fine and smooth with a rake before sow- 
ing the seeds. 


Ju sowing flower seeds, especially such as are very 
small, do not make a hole in the ground, and bury deep, 
else they will never come up; but simply press the sur- 
face smooth aud scatter afew seeds on the spot, then 
sprinkle fine dirt over so as to just cover them—say one- 
quarter of an inch deep, then, if the weather is dry, wa- 
ter gently, and shade the spot from mid-day sun, by plac- 
ing a little bit of shingle, board or strong paper over it, 
for a few days; or what is better, an inverted flower pot 
placed over the spot till the plants begin to appear, then 
removed. This is only necessary for the most delicate 
seeds, like petunia, portulaca, ice-plant, foxglove, &c.; 
larger seeds as balsamine, china aster, marigold,pink, pan- 
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sey, &c., may be covered half an inch deep, and will not 
require shade, if watered occasionally in dry weather. 

Keeping clear of weeds is the next great requisite to suc- 
eessful floriculture. For this purposea nice sharp weed- 
ing trowel should be procured, and also a small hoe—with 
these, spend an hour, more or less, each morning in stir- 
ring the surface of the beds. It will promote the growth 
of the flowers, and prevent the appearance of weeds, and 
at the same time impart health and beauty to those who 
perform the work. More next time. 


On Cooking Fish. 

As this is the season for fresh fish, and many house- 
wives are unskilled in the art of cooking this article, we 
extract the following receipts from “Mrs. Websters Im- 
proved Housewife—a new work of which we gave a brief 
notice a month or two since. 


“Fisu is a dish which is almost more attended to than 
any other,”’—attention from the time of its being caught 
to the time of serving out. It is easier of digestion than 
meats, with the exception of salmon. 

Small trout are the most delicate for invalids. Lake 
fish are also excellent. All kinds of fresh water fish are 
healthful, if cooked immediately after being taken. But 
the ocean is the chief dependence of our fish markets. It 
would be better for the health of those who do not labor, 
if they would use more fish, and less flesh, for food. 

Sometimes there is a muddy smell and taste attached to 
fresh water fish, which may be remedied by soaking them, 
after they have been thoroughly cleaned, in strong salt 
and water. Care should be taken that the fish be thor- 
oughly cleaned before dressed; but not washed beyond 
what is necessary for the cleaning——by too much wa- 
tering the flavor is diminished. Great care and punctu- 
ality are also necessary in cooking fish. They should be 
eaten as soon asdone. If not sufficiently done, or if too 
much done, they are not good. They are the best the 
day after they are caught, except turbot, cod, &c., for 
boiling or frying. They should be cleansed when first 
caught, well rinsed in cold water, and salt freely sprink- 
led over their inside. Sprinkle pepper, if they are to be 
broiled, and place them where cool. When dished, the 
liver, roe and chitterlings, should be placed so that the 
carver may observe them, and invite the guests to par- 
take of them. 

To Boil Fish—To boil fresh fish, lay it on a strainer, 
or sew up the fish in a cloth, as it will otherwise be dif- 
ficult to take it out of the pot without breaking. Put 
the fish in cold water, with the skin side down; if put 
into boiling water, the outside gets cooked too much, and 
breaks to pieces before the inside is done. To ten pounds 
of fish add six spoonfuls of salt; and a little vinegar 
should be put into the water to impart firmness. Boil 
the fish till you can easily draw out one of the fins—from 
fifteen to thirty minutes. Boiled fish should be served 
up with drawn butter or liver sauce. 


To Broil Fish—When fish is broiled, the bars of the 
gridiron should be rubbed over with a little butter. Then 
place your fish, skin side down—down, no mistake, and 
do not turn it till nearly done through. Save all your 
butter till the fish is dished—in this way you save the 
of the fish too. Fish should be broiled slowly. 

hen put on the platter, fish should not be laid over each 
other, if it can be avoided. The top ones’ will be made 
tender and moist by the steam, and will break to pie- 


Ces, 

To Fry Fish.—Fat from salt pork is best; there should 
be enough to cover the fish, and hot and skimmed when 
the fish are laid in. After being cleaned and washed, 
fish for frying should be put into a cloth, to have it ab- 
sorb the moisture; make it quite dry, and rub a little 
flour over it,’but no salt, if you wish to have it brown 





























































































































































































































































when brown, take them up, and if they do not make 
enough fat to fry the fish in, put in a little lard. When 
fried enough, take them up; and for good plain gravy, 
mix two or three teaspoonfuls of flour with little water, 
and stir into the fat the fish was fried in; put in a little 
butter, salt and pepper; if you wish to have the gravy 


rich, add wine, catsup and spices. Turn the gravy over 
the fish. 


To Stuff and Bake Fish.—Soak your bread in cold wa- 
ter till soft, drain it, mash fine and mix the bread witha 
spoonful of drawn butter, a little salt and pepper, (two 
raw eggs make the dressing cut smoother,) and some spi- 
ces, if liked. Fill, and sew up the fish; put a teacup of 
water in your bake pan, and a little butter, place in the 
fish, and bake about forty or fifty minutes. Bass, shad 
and fresh cod, are good fish for baking. 


To Boil Mackerel, Trout, Perch and Bass.—lIf fresh, 
after cleaning it thoroughly, put into sufficient water to 
cover it, sprinkle in a little salt, (some add a glass of vin- 
egar) and let it rather simmer than boil, fifteen or more 
minutes. When done, take it instantly from the water. 

Bass, Perch and Trout are boiled in the same manner. 
Use drawn butter for boiled fish. 


Fish Cakes.—Take salt cod fish, or cold fresh fish boil- 
ed, mince it fine with potatoes, moistened with a little 
milk, and a bit of butter in it, mould into biscuit sized 
cakes, and fry them brown in butter, or pork fat. 











Highland Nurseries, Newburgh, N. Y. 
(LATE A. J. DOWNING & CO.) 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &C. 


HE undersigned beg leave to tender their acknowledgments to 
the patrons of this establishment, and the public in general, for 
a continuation of the extensive patronage bestowed on their prede- 
cessors. Their greatest ambition isto merit, in every respect, the 
high charaeter which the nurseries have obtained from the high 
standing of the former proprietors. 

The subscribers, desirous of meeting the constantly increasing de- 
mand for the trees grown here, have already stocked nearly twenty 
acres of ground, in addition to the nurseries of the former firm, (A. 
J. D. & Co.;) among which are all the recent introductions of mer- 
it, both of this country and Europe. 

Their stock of trees for spring planting is unusually large and fine, 
especially of all the proved standard varieties. 

TEN TO TWENTY THOUSAND APPLE TREES, 

three to four years from the bud; all budded on two to three yea 
transplanted strong stocks. Trees eight to ten feet high, $25 per 
100; and trees five to eight feet high, $18 to $20 per 100. 

TEN THOUSAND PEAR TREES, 

ewbracing all the best and newest varieties, four to seven feet high* 
$45 to $50 per 100. 

Also. a large stock of all the choicest and rarest kinds of Plum, 
Cherry, Apricot, Peach, Nectarine, Quince Trees, &c., &c., tozeth-- 


er with a general assortment of Gooseberries and Currants, (all the 
new kinds.) r 
‘or 


Grape-vines, Raspberries, Strawberries, Esculent Roots, &c. 
prices, see Catalogue, supplied gratis on application, post-paid. 

A large stock of Evergreen and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &¢., 
suitable tor the em! elishment of new grounds, street planting, &c., 
at very reazonal le prices. 

Two year old Buckthorn and Osage Orange Plants, for hedges. 


Portugal Quince Trees, standard high, six feet each, $1 00 

do do Quenouille, do 100 
Angers, [true,] do do 1 00 
Smaller trees of the above, 0 50 


Orders respectfully solicited, and will receive prompt attention — 
Trees will be packed with the greatest care, and shipped in good 
condition t¢ any part of the Union or Europe. 

A. SAUL, & CO. 


Highland Nursery. Newburgh, April 1, 1849—2t. 





150 THRESHING MACHINES. 

YHE subjcribers have on hand nearly finished upwards of One 

Handred 

Pitt’s Patent Separators. 

Which, with the late improvement, are the best lot of Machines 
ever Offered|for sale in Ohio or elsewhere. Also 

CARY'S DOUBLE PINION AND OTHER HORSE POWERS. 
Tbe above Machine is capable of threshing and cleaning fit for 
market fifty bushels of Wheat in an hour. . 
. M. RUSSELL & OO. 





well. For six pounds of fish, fry four slices of salt pork; 
: 





Cc 
Massillon, Stark Co., Ohio, April 1, 1849. 
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The Markets. 


We notice no change of importance in market quo- 
tations since our last. Navigation has not yet opened 
northward by the canal. Flour and grain have declined 
a little. Beef cattle maintain good prices. Wool is 
gradually improving. 

Cinernnati, April 14—Flour has been depressed but is 
now improving; Sales yesterday at 3,40 per bbl. Wheat 
is dull at 70 cts. per bu. Corn and Oats 25 @ 28 cts; 
Barley and Rye 55 @ 60 cts; Potatoes 58 @ 62 cts. per 
bu. Mess Pérk, $9 per bbl. Lard No. 1, 64 cts. per |b. 
Cheese, forshipment, 64 @ 63 cts.; Butter, for packers, 
124 cts; retails at 16 @ 20 cts, and for best fresh rolls 25 
ets.—(very scarce.) Eggs are plenty; 54 @ 6 cts. per 
doz.—retail at 7 ets. 

Crevevanp,: April 10—Flour $4 @ 4,25. Wheat 80 
ets; Oats 23 @ 25; Corn 35; Potatoes 62 @ 75; Pork 
9,50 per bbl; White Fish 7,50; Butter 10 @ 123 per |b; 
Cheese 64. 

Mansrietp, April 11.—Flour $4 @ 4,25; Wheat 75; 
Oats 25; Corn 31; Clover Seed 3,75; Timothy Seed 1,25 
@ 1,50; Flax Seed 75 @ 80; Potatoes 62 @ 75 cts. 

New Yor, April 13--Flour 4 37@450 for Western 
and Genesee--demand active. Ohio Wheat $1 @ 1 10; 
Yellow Corn 55 @ 56 cts. Pork and hog products dull— 
beef continues in good demand. 








HORSE--“MORGAN TIGER.” 


MORGAN TIGER will stand the principal part of the ensuing 
séason at Richmond, Jeferson eounty, (may be removed for a short 
time to some other poii.t or points in the re ae? asthe subscribers 
may deem best,) al eight doliars, ($8.) ‘This price is more in accor- 
dance with the customs of the country, than the pecuniary benefit 
of the subscribers, as they have been at very considerable expense 
to obtain him. pasture, at r ble prices, will bé provided 
for mares sent from a distance. 

James D. & Wa. H. Lapp. 


Richmond, O., 4th mo. 10th, 1849. 

P. S.—We wil' award a premium of $10,00 tothe owners of the 
best colt of each sex, horse and mare, the colts to be exhibited at 
Rithmond on sixth day [Friday] the 6th of 7th mo. [July] between 
the hours of 10 A. M. and? P. M., where a disin committee 
of three or more of the best horsemen in the country of vicinity, 
will decide upon the ones entitled 10 premiums,—we hope al! hav- 
ipg colis of any discription will attend, as we expect maby persons 
to be present who will not decide upon the merits of the horse uutil 
they see mary of his of springs. J.D. &W,H.L. 








THE WOOL GROWER 
AND 
Magazine of Agriculture and Horticulture. 

{LL be published monthly, at Buffalo, N. Y. (the first number 

to be issued Ist March next,} at 5Uc per year inadvance. It 
will be devoted to the Wool Growing interest, and to agriculture 
generally. T.C. PETERS. 
Bu » March 15. 1849. 





FARM FOR SALE. 


A VALUABLE FARM of290} acres, situated two miles 
east of Harrison, Hamilton Co.,on the north-west side of Hick- 

ory Fiat, and 21 miles from Cincinnati. It has all the local advan- 

tages thatcan be desired—-abundance of timber and stone, well 

watered, good roads, and healthy situation. The soil is various 

{ary sandy loam, level alluvian with elay , and rolling 

of excellent quality, and not an acre of waste land on 

About 240 acres are under fence, and 

whole of it has been down in meadow and 


re for many 
fexcepting about 35 acres p) 


pasiu years 
loughed one year only,] and therefore 
n fine ere condition A good brick ho complete re- 
air, of eight rooms, cellar &c,, and snitable out buildings, a large 
ay shed, hay press, cider press &c. A fine Apple Orchard, in full 
bearing, of grafied fruit. {t willbe sold on accommodating terms, 
[if required] as the purchase money will not be needed. P 
will be given in the spring of 1850, ané which will give the pur- 
cheser ample time to make preparation. Further particulars may he 
had of the proprietor, either by letter {addressed to him, near Harri- 
son,j or by personal application, 
April 15, 31. ROBERT BOWLES. 





CLEVELAND SEED STORE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
No. 93 Superior-sTreer. 


~HE subscribers, in returning thanks for the liberal support expe. 
rienced the past year, beg to call the attention of their friends 

and the public to their Catalocue for the present year. They have 
spared no pains to select fresh and genuine Seeds of the most ap. 
proved kinds—some of them entirely new in this market, Among 
the flower seeds are many new and rare varieties. 

Their present stock includes al! kinds requisite for Agriculture and 
Horticulture, which they offer with confidence. 

The highest eash price paid for Timothy Seed. 
_— of Seeds put up to order, on which a liberal allowance will 
6 made, ‘ 

Catalouges may be had at the Store. 


April 1, 1849. J. STAIR & SON, 





FOR SALE, 
A Good sized Spanish Jack, five years old, and in fine condition, 
Also, a Jennet four yearsoid, Which will be so'd reasonable 
or exchanged for good horses. For further particulars, address 8. 
D. Whiting, Pittsfield, Lorain Caunty, Ohio 


SLLAS D. WHITING. 
Pittsfield, April 1, 1849. 





SWEET POTATOES. 


WILL farnish, at the Ohio Cultivator Office, Columbus, by the 

ist of Mareh, a choice article of Sweet Potatoes, for seed (3 va- 

rieties,) packed In boxes of one peek each, with directions for sprout. 

ing, cultivating and preserving, price $1 per box, ‘Fhey will be pack- 

ed in dry saw dust, and can be sent to any part of the State or the 
United States. All orders to he sent before 20th April. 

I will also furnish Sweet Potato plants, in any quantity, from the 
26th of April till Ist of July, The plantscan be sent 100 miles or 
farther without difficulty. Henry Sraxvey, 

Circleville, O., Feb. 15. 





OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 
te Subscriber has on hand a supply of Osage Orange seed ware 
ranted good, for sale at only $1 per quari—with a reduction ay 
wholesale. 
Full directions for preparing and sowing the seed, and planting 
and trimming hedges will be found in the Ist and 24 No’s. of the 
ue Cultivator for 1849; copies furnished to a!] purchasers of 


M. B. BATENAM, 


GRASS SEEDS, &C. 


$e subseribers are prepared to fill orders for every descrip- 
tion of Grass and field seeds—composed, in part, of Clover, 
Timothy, Bine Grass, Herds Grass, Millet, Orchard Grass, Seed 
Wheet, Rye, Buckwheat, Lucerne, White,Clover, Hemp and Ca- 
nary seeds; together with all kinds of Garden Seeds, Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Plants, Grape Cattings, Grape Roots, one and 
two years old, Osage Orange Plants, Osage Orange Seed, Straw- 
berry Plants of every variety &c. at their seed store and Agricuitu- 
ral Warehouse. No. 33 and 35, Lower Market street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. JOHN F. DAIR & Co, 
N. B. A constantsupply of Subsoil and other Plows. 
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